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THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARY ANN. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Tae Mary Ann was a whaling-vessel, well known 
in the Tasmanian trade. She had always been 
accounted a lucky ship. When others had returned 
without oil, or, as the phrase is, ‘clean,’ she had 
been able to pay her men good wages, or rather to 
give her men considerable sums of money as their 
share in the enterprise, for the principle of co- 
operation, which is now receiving yearly new 
applications in England, has long been in use 
among whalers. Men go out on the agreement 
that they shall receive a particular specified share 
of the total proceeds. Sometimes they draw 
nothing at all at the end of their voyage; some- 
times each sailor receives as much as a couple of 
hundred pounds. But the general effect of the 
system is that the sailors engaged in the trade are 
rather above the average; that each man looks 
after his fellows, and does his best to aid the 
common cause. When they have reached the 
whaling-ground, there are no idle hands. While 
one man is specially appointed to keep a look-out, 
he is assisted by the eyes of every one on deck ; 
and when at last the welcome ‘ There she blows!’ is 
heard, men rush to the boats as readily as school- 
boys rush out of school. 

The Mary Ann had usually been, as I said, a 
lucky ship, and men would go out in her for a 
smaller share of the proceeds of the voyage than 
they would in other vessels. Her crew was usually, 
therefore, a picked one, and her captain, old Truesalt, 
as good a whaler as could be met with. And yet the 
Mary Ann was an old, lumbering, clumsy vessel, 
which ploughed her way through a heavy sea in 
as awkward a style as any Dutchman ever built. 
She was of Dutch build. In a gale of wind she 
had as much notion of riding on the waves as 
Washington Irving’s Tinbroek would have had of 
dancing a polka. She rolled from side to side until 
her yards nearly touched the sea, and in her 
onward course went through the opposing waves 
instead of over them. When she was young, she 


had been a Dutch East Indiaman. A curious 
chapter might be written on the vicissitudes of 
ships. The Victory is to be laid up like an old 
Greenwich pensioner. The ship in which Captain 
Cook, now a hundred years ago, made one of his 
voyages round the world, was employed only a 
few years ago as a collier between Newcastle and 
London. One of the dirtiest whalers which I ever 
saw, and this only some six or seven years ago, 
was the Prince Regent, a vessel which had been 
the yacht of George IV.; and it would be easy to 
make out quite a long list of vessels now doing 
the rougher kind of sea-work, which in their 
younger days have seen noble service. 

The Mary Ann had been out for a ten months’ 
cruise on the whaling-ground which lies all round 
the great Southern Ocean. This time she had 
been unfortunate, and her crew were returning in 
disgust for a new supply of provisions and a few 
weeks’ run on shore. They had reached Storm 
Bay, and expected within a few hours to anchor 
off Hobart-town. The wind had fallen, and the 
men were standing lazily about, looking out for 
any sign of its rising again. At last one of the 
sailors called attention to the fact that a boat was 
putting off from the land. In a few minutes, three 
men could be made out, and before very long the 
pilot was on board. It requires some experience 
of the sensation to understand how men who have 
been cut off from all human intercourse for many 
months welcome a new face. The pilot in this 
case was a very good fellow, talkative and good- 
natured, and ready to answer, to the best of his 
ability, all the questions which were showered 
upon him. But the one absorbing piece of news 
on which he always fell back, when he could get 
a moment’s leisure from answering questions, was 
that Black Dick had escaped again, and had 
gathered round him a gang of the worst bush- 
rangers which the island had yet seen. Black 
Dick had robbed the mail. Black Dick had tied 
a dozen different men to trees ; had stopped the 
coach going to Launceston, and, with the help of 


everything which possessed sufficient value in his 


his companions, had relieved the passengers of 
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eyes to be worth taking; had threatened that he 
would attack a man against whom he had a grudge 
in the very centre of Hobart-town; had been 
seen to go down the principal street in open day. 
With one man to help him, he had gone to a ball 
up the country, and had made his appearance in 
the midst of the festivity with a rifle at his 
shoulder ; had then called for silence, a proceed- 
ing quite unnecessary ; and had, after graciously 
promising not to harm anybody if they did not 
stir, sent the hat round, making a collection of 
involuntary offerings of money, watches, bracelets, 
brooches, watch-guards, and even rings. Lastly, 
the man had gathered together a number of 
ruffians, almost as bad as himself, and was known 
to have committed some terrible murders. Parties 
of police had been out after him for weeks, but 
they seemed to give him but little trouble. The 
convict servants scattered throughout the colony 
were known to give him assistance, and it was 
not at all unlikely that settlers in remote districts 
were ready to purchase their own security at the 
price of conniving at his presence. The govern- 
ment had offered a reward for him dead or alive. 
It was believed that he would make the attempt 
from the northern side of the island to escape over 
to the mainland; extra men had therefore been 
stationed at every likely spot on the north coast, 
and every ship leaving the colony was subjected 
to a stricter search. All these particulars the old 
pilot related while waiting on the poop of the 
Mary Ann for the approach of the sea-breeze, 
which, usually setting in about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, would, in the course of three or 
four hours, carry them easily to their anchorage. 
Meantime, from the opposite side of the bay, a 
long whale-boat had put to sea, and was rapidly 
moving in the direction of the ship. The pilot was 
the first to notice her, and to wonder what she 
could be. She could not belong to any whaler, 
because none was in sight. She was not a Hobart- 
town boat, because she was coming from the oppo- 
site direction. Neither could she belong to Port 
Arthur, because from the convict settlement no 
boat belonging to the government would be allowed 
to make its way round, and there were no private 
boats. The pilot could only think of the boat 
belonging to the isthmus which separates Tasman’s 
Peninsula from the mainland. At this isthmus, 
which is a low sandy neck from sea to sea, and 
only some three hundred yards wide, there were 
stations near to each other, with guards stationed 
day and night to prevent the escape of convicts 
from the peninsula. To help them, there were and 
are dogs kept at the public expense, and chained, 
so that it was impossible for a fugitive to make 
his escape without passing within reach of them. 
Should the runaway endeavour to swim round, he 
well knew that the bays were alive with sharks. 
There was a boat kept on the mainland side of the 
peninsula, but what could the police force stationed 
there want so far away? If the boat had been 
kept on the peninsula side of the isthmus, the 


pilot would have thought that it contained an 
escaped party of convicts. This view of the matter 
once suggested, made every one on the alert. 
Ships had been seized before, and the crews either 
murdered outright, or turned adrift to make their 
way back as they best could in a boat, or, as hap- 
pened in the case of the Lady Hobart, had been 
compelled to work the ship under the guidance of 
the captors. The mate, however, soon made the 
matter clear. His telescope shewed that none of 
them wore either the bright yellow or the gray 
clothing in which runaways from Port Arthur 
would be clothed. 

In a few minutes it became evident that the 
boat was making her way to the ship. As she 
drew near, she was carefully scanned, in order that 
some trace of her character might be discovered. 

‘ They are not convicts by their dress,’ said one. 
‘Two of them, at least, have blue shirts on like 
policemen,’ said a Hobart-town lad. 

‘Can they be a shipwrecked crew?’ asked 
another. 

But before he could be answered, the captain 
noticed that there were only four men pulling, 
although eleven were in the boat. 

Presently, they saw a white rag hoisted on the 
top of An oar, and the man who had suggested that 
they might be a shipwrecked crew gave himself 
credit for his sagacity. 

‘If they are shipwrecked men, they pull like 
landsmen.’ 

‘But ships’ crews don’t all pull like whalers,’ 

ted the pilot. 

‘ And ships’ crews that don’t belong to whalers 
don’t carry whaling-boats such as that, answered 
the captain. 

Altogether, there were circumstances about the 
incident which would have created wonder, if not 
anxiety, at any time ; but now, while the ship was 
lying becalmed, they naturally became an exciting 
topic. 

Soon the boat could be made out clearly, and a 
fair notion obtained of the men in her. None of 
them were clothed in the least like convicts. That, 
at anyrate, was clear. Two had blue over-shirts ; 
the rest had nothing particular in their dress to 
indicate who or what they were. They might be 
sailors, or they might be ordinary colonial labour- 
ers, As the boat drew near, it was seen that they 
only possessed four oars. Altogether there were 
eleven men in her. As soon as they got within 

ing-distance, the captain shouted to ask them 
who they were, and what ne, Hapeney His sus- 
picions had been aroused, and he was just the man 
to make a hard fight rather than have his ship 
taken. But he felt ashamed of himself as he 
shouted, because apparently there was only a boat 
of unarmed men 

‘We are the shipwrecked crew of the Philadel- 
phia, American whaler,’ shouted the man steering 
in the whale-boat. 

‘That boat never belon to an American 
whaler) said the captain to the pilot. 

‘She is the police-boat ; I know her by the red 


line, interrupted the pilot eagerly. 
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‘Mr Smith,’ the captain called quietly to the 
first mate, ‘get your anchor on the bulwarks ready 
to drop over into that boat if there should be any 
need for it.’ 

Mr Smith thought the precaution a rather foolish 
one, but obeyed, as a matter of course. 

* Now, 7 boatswain, bring up your lances and 


en the latter order had been obeyed, it was 
evident that it would have been an extremely 
dangerous thing to make an attack on the Mary 
Ann. The lance, as s as a razor, in the hands 
of a skilful whaler, would be a terrible weapon. 
But the captain had seen by the faces of the crew 
that they thought his precautions altogether un- 
necessary ; and as he looked towards the boat, he 
felt inclined to agree with them. Almost the only 
circumstance of suspicion was the fact that they 
"Dy this tine the boat wan within speakin 
is time the boat was within easy ing- 

Pe of the ship, and the men could be senility 
seen from the deck. 

‘How do you come by that boat?’ asked the 


‘The police have lent it to us to go to Hobart- 
town in. Our own was too much damaged to 
float any longer.’ 

‘ But this is not the way to Hobart-town.’ 

‘No. We saw you, and thought you would give 
us a lift when the sea-breeze came up,’ answered 
the man at the ing-oar. 

The statement might —_ be true, and 
indeed the whole aspect of affairs looked so ordi- 
nary, that no one seemed to think of making any 
—- to the approach of the boat. A rope- 

der was thrown over to them, and without more 
ado they made fast their boat, and followed each 
other closely on board. 


lasted only three minutes. The boat’s crew were 
runaway convicts, who had surprised the a 
taken their boat, stolen their clothes, an 

planned this attack upon the whaler, with the 
object of getting away from the island. Each man, 
ata signal given by a short active man, who acted 
as their leader, ape a a pistol, and pointing it 
at the head of the whaler nearest him, intimated, 
in the plainest possible way, that death would be 
the doom of any one who should venture to resist. 
Nevertheless, the — and two or three others, 
including the cabin-boy, did resist. A shot was 
fired at each. The captain was slightly wounded, 
and the boy overpowered. Two men who re- 
sisted were mortally wounded, and then the 
Mary Ann was in the possession of eleven of 
England’s picked scoundrels. Her crew, with the 
exception of three men, were bound ; the old pilot 
and captain were locked in a cabin, at the door of 
which a man stood sentry; and the ship’s head 
was turned seaward. The convicts then held a 
short consultation, and the result was that they 
ordered four of the crew and the pilot to be 
brought on deck, to be lowered into the whale- 
boat by which they had themselves come to the 
ship, and turned adrift. When this was done, the 
captain and the remainder of his crew, now reduced 
to six, were brought ther, and informed by 
e le ruffians was the 
notorious bushranger— ey were going to 
California, that resistance on the part du y 
would be punished by instant death, but if 


And then there began a short tragedy, which | the lad. 


these sailors would work willingly, they should be 
well treated. The same —_ the ship ran out of 
Storm Bay, and by daylight was out of sight of 
land. The poor sailors, who were expecting a run 
on land after their monotonous voyage, had a three 
months’ journey before them, with the certainty of 
no pay at the end, and the probability of hard 
treatment in the meantime. 

A week had d by. The captain’s wound 
almost completely disabled him. He was treated 
with the utmost harshness by Black Dick, and 
would in all probability have been knocked on the 
head, or thrown overboard, but for the fact that 
nobody else knew so thoroughly how to work the 
ship. The mate, a clever Yorkshi , with very 
little to say, but that little always to the p 4 
acquiesced apparently in what could not be helped. 
Black Dick even seemed to have taken a liking to 
him. The Hobart-town lad, who had a good word 
from every sailor on board, was, however, mortally 
hated by the convict leader, who resented every 
time he met him the lad’s brave resistance to him 
on the day of capture. The lad could steer well, 
was particularly useful aloft, and was altogether 
much too valuable in helping the lazy who 
had been deputed to do the work of the men 
turned adrift, to be murdered outright. Still he 
was terribly ill-used. He was called up at all 
times of the day and night to do the most difficult 
and dangerous work. If a sail wanted reefing, 
poor wpe | had to go whether the summons were 
in his watch or not. While everybody else had a 
certain number of hours’ sleep, he was pretty certain 
to be disturbed in his, and’ might think’ himeelf 
fortunate if he got half the allotted time. The 
convicts themselves followed their captain’s ex- 
ample, and this the more readily, because they 
saw that the latter rather liked to see them ill-use 


e 

A fortnight more “ ay = ship had made 

progress into the Pacific. e was reaching 

e latitude of the Fijis. sete | of im ce 
had occurred on board. Black Dick had chosen to 
torture poor ee One day he had him hoisted 
with a rope under his arms up to the cross-trees, 
and kept there until he fain At another time, 
he was sent aloft on a cold night, and kept there, 
just as he had turned out of his berth, until morn- 
ing, when he was so cold that it was only with the 
aid of the mate, who got well cursed for his pai 
that the lad reached the deck. Nobody else | 
have dared to give him a helping hand ; but, as I 
have said, the mate had made himself rather a 
favourite with Black Dick. He had done what he 
could for poor Se had given him many an 
encouraging word, warded off many a blow, 
but, as he brought the lad down the companion, it 
seemed that he too was deserting him; for he 
whispered into his ear, not words of consolation, 
but a command and a threat: ‘You must not say 
anything about our relationship, or I shall let them 
do what they like with you.’ 

Charley was a distant connection of the mate’s 
wife. What did the mate mean by thus wishing 
that all connection between them should be un- 
known ? 

And the captain all this time, what of him? 
He was at first gloomy and sulky: the pain from 
the wound, the loss of his ship, and the ill-treat- 
ment he received, seemed to leave him time for 
nothing else than grumbling. He was compelled 
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to assist the mate in taking the ship’s latitude and 
longitude, and Black Dick was cunning enough to 
watch very jealously that there was no connivance 
between them which might run them into danger- 
ous waters. And then, as the days drew on, the 
captain recovered to some extent his health and 
spirits. Night after night he saw the convicts take 
- eal rounds of carousing, until he sometimes 
believed and almost hoped that they would set 
the Mary Ann on fire. And then there would 
return the great hope of freedom; the desire 
to shake off these scoundrels, and, if possible, 
bring them to justice. He wished that they 
might meet with a man-of-war, English, French, 
or American, he did not care which. If they 
should board him, he would denounce the men, 
even though he should be shot that very moment. 
He hated them for the way they treated poor 
Charley. He wished that they would all get 
drunk together, and give him a chance of making 
off in a boat. But they were much too careful for 
that—would not even allow him to be too long 
with any of his old crew ; and the mate, whom he 
saw necessarily a good deal every day, seemed to 
have quite gone over to the enemy. He was a 
rare hand at whale-fishing, but no match at plot- 
ting against Black Dick. He had made one or two 
suggestions to the mate, to seize the > to have 
a boat lowered under some easily feigned pretence 
and to get away in the night. But the col -hearted 
mate had only shaken his head, and said that it 
could not be done. . 

‘ Wait,’ he had said ; ‘ things may turn out right. 
Take it easy till they do.’ 

And meantime the mate himself, who seemed 
the friend of the bushranger, and was believed to 
be so by all on board except by the ship’s carpenter 
who had known him from his babyh » was 
simply playing his own part. A day or two had 
convinced him that it was altogether useless to 
attempt anything like active opposition. It was 
doubtful whether all the six men who remained of 
the ship’s crew could be trusted—even if they 
could, they were quite powerless + the sus- 
picious and well-armed convicts. He knew quite 
well, from his Van Diemen’s Land experience, that 
these bushrangers would not hesitate at the murder 
of them all, if they had anything to gain thereby. 
Nay, he believed that they would put such a design 
into execution immediately, but for the necessity 
they were under of having men to manage the 
ship. He saw, therefore, that the best course to 

ursue was to make himself n to them. 
us it was that within a week he had convinced 
Black Dick that they could do nothing without 
him, and that it was nece to retain the captain, 
in order to do some of the calculation required for 
the navigation. 

At last Black Dick told him his plans. They 
were to go to California, to sell the ship, and make 
off with the money. The Yorkshireman coolly 
turned round to the bushranger, looked him 
steadily in the face, and asked him how much he 
was to be paid for his trouble. 

The bushranger was surprised, and, after a 
moment’s pause, burst into a short laugh. ‘That’s 
what I call cool ;’ but he was pleased at the cool- 
ness nevertheless. When he named a sum, the 
mate stood out for a higher, until at length a 


was struck. 
bargain having come to the ears of the 


a ce of having been about a lawful pursuit. 
2| k P 


captain, the latter resolved to denounce the mate 
as an accomplice whenever he should have the 
chance. The poor captain was much too simple 
and straightforward a sailor to make out what was 
going on in the brain of his mate. 

California ning Se destination, the mate thought 
it best, after thinking the matter over, to persuade 
Black Dick that the likeliest way of evading sus- 
picion was to go in with oil. But the Mary Ann 
was clean. e bushranger pointed out to the 
mate, when he suggested that they should try to 
catch a fish or two, that they had been returnin 
to Hobart-town without oil, and naturally ask 
why they could not go in the same condition into 
San Francisco, the capital of California. The mate 
pointed out that the ship belonged to Hobart- 
town, that it was natural i should go there, in 
order to see their friends, and give an account to 
the owners of the ship ; but that in California, the 
circumstance of a southern ship going so far out 
of her course would be suspicious. However, the 
mate did not press his point; he was not very 
certain that any good end could be gained by it. 
His moderation and want of eagerness made the 
bushranger think the more favourably of the plan, 
= at length determine that the advice should be 

en. 

When the captain learned that the ship was to 
be put a little out of her course in order that they 
might come upon whaling-ground, his spirits im- 
proved wonderfully. The old fisher’s instinct 
in him at 

verything was got or the pu of the 
chase. The men told that bet 
of getting safely into San Francisco was to take 
with them a cargo which should give them the 


now what was in the mate’s head at the 
time he made the suggestion which had been 
adopted, or whether he had formed any definite 
_. I am inclined to think he had not. Possibly 
e thought that the great point to be aimed at was 
the gaining of time. He knew that the colonial 
government would be quite certain to send a man- 
of-war after them, and the pursuer would most 
likely think California was the proposed destina- 
tion of the runaways. On the other hand, to meet 
with whales they would have to go somewhat out 
of the ordinary course to California, because, though 
landsmen are generally unaware of the fact, ships 
usually keep within very narrow tracks, and very 
seldom strike out a new course for themselves. 

As a set-off to the disadvantage of leaving the 
ordinary track, the mate considered it probable 
that on the whaling-ground they might meet with 
other vessels, by the help of which he might get a 
chance of sending a message to an English man-of- 


war. 

The captain was in high glee at the prospect of 
sport. ‘the mate took as 
ag rd thought, and meantime was puzzling 
his brains as to what course he should adopt to 
make other people aware of the true state of cihairs 

n a few days, the jo was heard 
announcing that a fish A boat was 
lowered ; the pe pe was placed in it, with an 
equal number of ex-convicts and ordinary sailors 
as his crew. The convicts, however, carried 
pistols ; for they were by no means inclined to 
trust the rest. I need not describe the chase. 
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Melville has done it so well, that it is almost pre- 
sumption in any one else to attempt it. They were 
successful. The convicts soon became enamoured 
of its excitement, its fine sport, and the risk. It 
was as exciting as bushranging, and quite as danger- 
ous. Then, too, they had from one day’s work 
obtained three hundred pounds’ worth of oil. A few 
such days’ work, and t ey would have something 
to sell when they reached California. The latter 
was the ment which told most on some of the 
men ; but Black Dick shook his head. He wanted 
to be in port before it was at all a= | that any 

preceded 


news of their capture of the vessel 
them. 
A day or two more of such sport as they had 
had, and they could go into California with a good 
pretence. 

The next day, as an observation shewing their 
position had been entered, while the captain was 
marking their latitude and longitude on the chart, 
according to the daily custom on board ship, the 
mate took advantage of the momentary absence of 
the bushranger—who, although he put more trust 
in the mate than in anybody ma yet never allowed 
the observations to be taken, or the entries in the 
log or on the chart to be entered, out of his _ 
ence—to make him notice how near they would be 
to a certain island, which was then one of the 
naval stations of Her Majesty in the South Pacific. 

The poor lad Charley continued to be ill- 
treated. Every kind of petty oppression which 
the ill-will of men could suggest was hea’ 
upon him. His life was a long misery. He 
insufficient food and insufficient rest; he was 
rope’s-ended without the smallest compunction ; he 
was exposed to all weathers, and was at every 
ruffian’s beck and call. 

Next day, another whale was sighted. The boat 
was lowered, a similar crew pl. in her, and the 
pursuit began. The fish (as the whale—in defiance 
of naturalists—is called by sailors) led them a long 
chase ; so long that they lost sight of the ship 
altogether, and but for the fact that the Mary Ann 
followed in the direction which they had taken, 
they would have had great difficulty in finding 
their way back. 

The late return, however, suggested a plan to 
the mate which he thought might be put into 
execution. If the captain, when steering the 
whaler, could again manage to get out of sight of 
the ship, he might contrive not to be seen again, 
and to make his way to that island, where, as we 
have seen, he was pretty sure to find an English 

‘man-of-war. 

There were many difficulties in the way. The 
captain was not the man who could readily take a 
hint; he must be directly communicated with. 
Accordingly, as the ship’s calculations were being 
made next day, when the mate was asked by the 
captain to check his working, the former wrote 
upon the slate: ‘Lose yourself, and make off for 
the island’ The captain had the sense, after 
reading the message, to turn the slate, and take the 
opportunity of afterwards rubbing out the writing 
without arousing the suspicion of the convict 
captain, who had been seated at the opposite side 
of the cabin table while this had been going on. 

When the ship’s position was marked on the 
chart, the mate laid his rule quite naturally on the 
course which would lead from the spot the shi 
then occupied to the island. ‘ West-by-no: 


exactly,’ was the involuntary remark of the 
captain. 

hat same day the boat was manned again. The 
crew was composed of three convicts—who, accord- 
ing to custom and for fear of an attack, were armed 
—and five of the crew of the Mary Ann. Charley 
was put in, in order to take the place of the 
harpoon-thrower at the oar, when the whale had 
been reached. 

From the moment they left the ship, the mate 
determined that he would do his utmost to get the 
Mary Ann under the notice of the man-of-war on 
the station. He went below, leaving the bush- 
ranger in charge, in order that he might have the 
sleep to which, in the ordinary routine of the ship’s 
work, he was entitled. Before getting into hi 
berth he gave one more look seaward, and though 
he could not by this time see the boat, he saw 
something else which he thought would favour his 

urpose. The boat had started to fo in a westerly 

irection, that, of course, being the direction in 
which the whale had been seen; the mate, how- 
ever, saw now, what perhaps no one else observed 
—certainly none of the convicts—that the school 
of whales had turned south, and must have long 
since caused the men in the boat, which could not 
be seen from the ship’s deck, to alter her course. 
Ordinarily, the ship, instead of being allowed to 
follow gently to the west, so as to aid the boat, 
would have altered her course, and gone where 
occasional clouds of spray shewed that the whales 
had gone. The mate, however, did not want the 
ship’s course altered, and so went to sleep with a 
contented mind. Two hours later he came on 
deck, asked Black Dick—who had constituted him- 
self captain in the meantime—whether anything 
had been seen of the boat; learned that no one 
had observed her, but that she was supposed to be 
but a little way ahead ; and then expressed his 
fear that, from a slight change which had occurred 
in the wind, the whales might have led the boat in 
another direction. The bushranger was a little 
alarmed at the tion, because he could not 
afford to lose the 78 crew, inasmuch as it was 
almost necessary to have some of the five seamen 
who were in her to manage the vessel. The day 
drew to a close, and no signs of the boat were to 
be seen. A man was sent to the mast-head to keep 
a look-out, but he could see nothing of her. The 
mate advised that they should lie to for the night, 
and keep lights burning at the mast-head. He 
felt that this could safely be done for his purpose, 
as he believed the boat to be considerably distant 
from them. One suggestion was so reasonable that 
it covered the other. Accordingly, the ship lay 
to. The crew felt pretty sure that the boat would 
be with them by morning. Morning came, and 
there was no sign of her. Black Dick grew 
anxious ; so, too, did the mate. A consultation 
was held, and it was agreed that the best thing to 
do was to cruise about during the day, and keep 
a look-out for the missing boat. The mate 
took good care that they should make long tacks 
northward, and very short ones southward. The 
landsmen were quite unable to see anything sus- 
picious in what was being done ; and the sailors 
were quite content, as they generally are, to trust 
undoubtingly the management of the ship to their 
superior officer. Apparently, the ship was making 
a series of irregular circles round a given point ; 
really, she was making a series of ellipses round a 
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int, which was moving at each ellipse more to 
The north. Ellipse after ellipse was made, and as 
the hours passed away, looks more and more 
anxious were cast round the horizon: still the 
boat was not to be seen. 


THE REGALIA. 
Tue Regalia, or crown jewels, valued at three 
million pounds, form one of the most interesting 
features of the Tower. In former times, they were 
generally kept in the Treasury of the Temple, 
or in that of Westminster Abbey, and first in 
the Tower in the reign of Henry III. They were 
frequently pledged as security for loans from 
rich merchants in the city. The office of Keeper 
of the Regalia became, in the reigns of the Tudors, 
a post of great emolument and dignity, and ‘the 
Master of the Jewel-house’ took rank as the first 
Knight Bachelor of England. In 1649, a complete 
inventory was made out of the Regalia, a copy of 
which may be seen in Taylor's Glory of Regality, 
1820. Subsequently, it is stated that the crowns, 
according to order of parliament, were ‘totallie 
broken and defaced.’ e state crown of Charles 
I. contained seven pounds seven ounces of gold, 
and in one of the flewrs de lis was ‘a picture of the 
Virgin Mary.’ At the Restoration, new insignia 
ing’s go i ir Henry Vyner, in 1662. 
May 9, 1671, Colonel Blood made his dari 
attempt to carry off the crown, globe, and sceptre. 
Thomas Blood was an Irishman, whose father had 
ined pro as an iron-master in the reign of 
Charles’ I. e seems to have been famous for 
daring plots, for, in 1663, he formed one for sur- 
prisin blin Castle, and made two attempts on 
the life of the Duke of Ormond. An _— 
named Talbot Edwards, kept the Regalia, an 
Blood managed so to ingratiate himself with him, 
that he proposed a match between his nephew and 
Edwards's daughter; and stated that he would 
bring him and two friends on the 9th of May to 
be introduced to the daughter, and see the i 
The four came accordingly, went into the jewel- 
room, and the old man, who cried out and 
strnggl 80 they stabbed him, and beat him 
on the head with a wooden mallet. Blood placed 
the crown under his cloak, and two of the others 
seized the globe and sceptre, but the latter was 
left behind as too long, for the fourth man gave an 
alarm, and the ruffians fled. It appears that a son 
of Mr Edwards just then arrived from Flanders 
with his brother-in-law, Captain Beckman. The 
villains got past them; but old Edwards calling 
out, his son and Beckman pursued them to the 
drawbridge, where Blood fired at the warder, and 
t through the iron fate to St Katherine’s. They 
nearly got to the place where horses were 
waiting for them, when Beckman, who was a fast 
runner, overtook them, and seized Blood, who 
remarked: ‘It was a gallant attempt, however 
unsucce for it was for a crown!’ A 
and large diamond fell out on the pavement, as 
well as other stones, but these were nearly 
recovered. 
Blood and Parrot were ordered to be brought 
to Whitehall, and examined in the presence of 
Charles II. Here he behaved with the greatest 


1 | ends hang down on coins like — 
all | William, Abbot of Jumieg?s, in the library at Rouen, 


in the attempt on the life of the Duke of Ormond, 
and also stated that he had on another occasion 
to shoot the king as he in his barge, 
but that ‘his host was fm by an awe of 
aoe caused him not only to spare the 
king’s life, but to induce his associates to abandon 
any further attempts at his assassination.’ He said 
‘he had a large number of friends bound together 
by the most solemn oaths to revenge each other's 
death, on whoever should bring them to justice’ 
The king actually pardoned him, and Blood e 
a sort of hanger-on at Whitehall, received a pen- 
sion, and land in Ireland. He is said to have lived 
in an old mansion forming the corner of Peter and 
Tupton Streets, and to have been a Quaker. Evel 
speaks of meeting him in good society, but remar: 
his ‘ villainous, unmerciful look ; a false counte- 
nance, but very well spoken, and dangerously 
insinuating.” He died in 1680. 

Poor Edwards never entirely recovered from 
the injuries received in his brave defence of the 
Regalia, and died in 1674, and was buried under 
the floor of the Tower Chapel, with a small tablet 
over his grave. This was found in a heap of 
rubbish, and is now fixed against the south wall. 
The only rewards Edwards and his son received 
were grants on the exchequer of two hundred 
pounds to the old man, and one hundred pounds 
to his son. These, through the ——- in 
obtaining payment, they were obliged to for 
half their value. 

At the time of Blood’s attempt, the Regalia were 
kept in a strong vaulted chamber of the Martin 
Tower, hence called the Jewel Tower. They were 
shewn behind strong bars, but a woman, in 1815, 
managed to force her hands through, and tore the 
royal crown to pieces. The — Jewel-house 
was built in 1842, in the late r style, south of 
the Martin Tower. 

The first kind of crown worn by kings was the 
diadem, which was no other than a fillet of silk, or 
like material. It was considered the proper ensign 
of a —¥ and therefore was not generally worn 
among the Romans till the time of Aurelian. 
Constantine the Great first used a diadem of pearls 
and rich stones, and soon after a hoop was added 
over the head, which made it more like the modern 
close crown. The first crown, properly so called, is 
that which a upon a coin of son of 
Elder 946) has the and 

with rays and pearls on points, like our 
pn amaiine but his two successors had plain 
diadems. Edward the Confessor has on some of 
his coins the close or arched crown, and sometimes 
one like a high pointed helmet. Upon his great seal 
he has a kind of cap with a crown to it. When 
the chest containing the body of Edward the Con- 
fessor was opened during the reign of James IL, 
the skull was encircled by a band or diadem of 
gold one inch in breadth. At this period, the 
crown was kept steady on the head by an ansula, 
or clasp, fastened under the chin, of which the two 


William the Conqueror, in the manuscript by 


is represented with a combination of cap and crown. 
The Saxon Chronicle describes William as wearing 
the regal helmet ‘ thrice every year when he was in 
England. At Easter, he wore it at Winchester ; on 


impudence, and avowed the part he had taken 


Pentecost, at Westminster ; and in mid-winter, at 
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Gloucester” Upon his great seal it appears as a 
circle and three rays raised very high, their — 
terminating in crosses, having a pearl or pelle 
each point of the cross, and two fleurs de 
between the rays. William Rufus has a radiated 
or eastern crown, with pearls on the points. Henry 
I. has the open crown fleury with t fleurs de 
lis. Curiously enough, Selden tells us that in 
some volumes written as early as the time of King 
Edgar, that monarch is pictured with a rude fleur- 
de-lis crown. Some think Stephen used the arched 
crown, but this is doubtful. John was first crowned 
Duke of Normandy at Rouen, and Matthew Paris 
says with a golden circle or coronet, adorned all 
round with roses curiously wrought. On his effigy 
at Worcester he is represented with a crown com- 
posed of leaves close together. This was, however, 
erected in the reign of Henry III. The last-named 
monarch, upon his first ones seal, has the open 
crown and plain diadem ; his effigy at Westminster 
has fleurs de lis. Edward IIL has the coronet and 
cap on his first great seal, with the three leaves or 
flowers and lesser fleurs de lis between; but his 
second great seal has the open crown with three 
fleurs de lis. Edward II. given the crown 
jewels, with the crown of his father, to his favourite 
Gaveston, and he carried it at his coronation—an 
honour that, by ancient custom, belonged to the 
princes of the blood only. In the Westminster 
portrait of Richard IL, ‘the 7 beautiful 
prince’ has a crown with two tiers of gracefully 
painted foliage growing naturally out of the 
jJewelled circlet on the brow. According to 
Rymer, the previous king, Edward III, frequently 
= is crown, on one occasion to the - 
ishop of Treves, for 25,000 florins. Henry V., 
in the third year of his reign, did the same. It 
was an imperial or arched crown, with the orb and 
cross at the top, and composed of crosses pattée and 
fleurs de lis. e crown of Edward IV. is the first 
instance of an arched crown upon the great seal. 
oy VIII. has the arched crown with crosses 
and fleurs de lis, as his father; and Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, all had like crowns. On the 
first seal of Charles I. he has the triple arch. 
Charles II.’s crown we shall describe further on. 
S. M. Leake, Esq., Garter, mentions that there was, 
besides the royal or imperial crown, an ancient 
one, called St Edward’s crown, being that of 
Edward the Confessor. When King John was 
crowned, they used a plain circle or chaplet of 
ld, for his was lost in crossing the Well stream 
m L into Lincolnshire, and he was not 
’ erowned with St Edward’s crown, because the royal 
regalia were at Westminster. The first mention of 
St Edward’s crown is at the coronation of King 
Edward IL, before mentioned. Henry VI. was 
crowned first with that of St Edward, and then 
with the imperial crown. Anne Boleyn was 
crowned with St Edward’s. crown, and Edward VI. 
was crowned with three, and so was Queen Mary. 
———a the Liber Regalis, the regalia were 
granted to the church of Westminster, to be ‘locus 
institutionis et coronationis regi et repositorium 
ium insignium in perpetuum. rom this 
time (that of the Confessor) all our kings have been 
crowned at Westminster Abbey, except Henry IIL, 
and Edward V., who was never crowned, The 
regalia were kept in an arched room in the cloisters, 
in an iron chest. Henry Martyn, in 1642, broke 
open the chest, and sold St Edward’s crown and 


t at 
lis 


sceptre. After the Restoration, another crown and 
sceptre were made, and called St Edward’s, 
aving thus introduced our subject, we have to 
describe the regalia now to be seen in the Tower. 
St Edward’s crown was made temp. Charles 
to —— that said to have been worn by Edw 
the Confessor.* The sovereign is crowned at the 
altar with this crown, and this is the one Blood 
attempted to steal. The arches, flowers, and fillets 
are covered with jewels, and the purple cap is faced 
with ermine. The crown of James I. had eight 
crosses and eight fleurs de lis, without any roses ; 
but Charles II. reduced both crosses and fleurs de 
lis to four—the same numbers as the arches. The 
four pearl-studded arches rise from the crosses, and 
at their intersection the mound and cross. 
The state crown of Her Majesty was made for 
her coronation. It differs from that just described 
rather in enrichment than in arrangement. There 
is, however, a decided difference in the contour 
of the arches, which rise almost dicularly 
from within the crosses paitée, iol instead of 
being depressed, are elevated at their intersection, 
Professor Tennant, F.G.S., in a paper read before 
the London and Middlesex Archzological Society, 
states that this crown was made by Messrs 
Rundell and Bridge, in the year 1838, with 
jewels taken from old crowns. Its gross weight is 
39 ounces 5 dwts. troy. ‘The lower part of the 
band, above the ermine border, consists of a row of 
one hundred and twenty-nine pearls, and the up 
part of the band of a row of one hundred and twelve 
1s, between which, in front of the crown, is a 
ie sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for the 
crown by His Majesty i IV.t At the 
back are a sapphire of smaller size and six other 
between which are eight emeralds, 
Above and below tke seven sapphires are fourteen 
diamonds, and around the eight emeralds, one 
hundred and twenty-eight diamonds. Between the 
emeralds and the sapphires are sixteen trefoil orna- 
ments, containing one hundred and sixty diamonds, 
Above the band are eight sapphires, surmounted by 
eight diamonds, between which are eight festoons, 
consisting of one hundred and forty-eight diamonds, 
In the centre of a diamond Maltese cross is the 
famous ruby said to have been given to Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., called the 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after 


* This crown was probably made after the fashion of 
the old one. Stephen Martin Leake, Garter, st 
that as the fashion of the nt crown of St Ed 
differs not in form from the imperial crown of state 
therefore that ancient crown before the Rebellion could 
not by the fashion of it be older than Edward IV. 
Edward II. was crowned with the Confessor’s own crown, 
but of its fashion we have no memorial, unless it is like 
that on his great seal. It must have disappeared long 
before the time of Edward IV., because the crown made 
to supply the place of it bore no resemblance to the 
ancient one, which it certainly would have done had the 
particular form been remembered. 

+ Mr King says there is a tradition that this sapphire 
came out of the famous ring of Edward the Confessor, so 
long treasured up on his shrine, and the heri of which 
gave his successors the miraculous power of blessing the 
cramp-rings. If so, the stone must have been re-cut for 
Charles Ii. In the list of Henry IIL’s gems, collected 
for the shrine, is entered a sapphire of 52 dwts. = 313 
carats. Henry collected more than eighty camei for this 
shrine—one ‘in a gold setting, with a chain to it,’ is 
valued at two hundred pounds—an immense sum in 
those days. 
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the battle of Najera, near Vitoria, in 1367. It was 
worn by Henry V. in his helmet at the battle of 
Agincourt in 1415. According to the eastern 
custom, it is pierced quite through, the oy part 
of the piercing being filled with a small ruby. 
The fleurs de lis between the crosses contain 
rose diamonds, each flower having a ruby in the 
centre. The four arches are composed of oak 
leaves and acorns, with leaves of rose, table, and 
brilliant diamonds; the arches, &c. containing 
nearly eight hundred diamonds. Four large pear- 
shaped pearls are suspended from the upper part of 
the arches, 

The jewels in the crown are thus summed up 
by Professor Tennant: ‘1 large ruby, irregularly 
polished, 1 large broad-sp sapphire, 16 sap- 
phires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1363 brilliant dia- 
monds, 1273 rose diamonds, 147 table diamonds, 
4 drop-shaped pearls, 273 pearls.’ Barbot estimates 
the total value of the stones at 3,000,000 francs, 
or L.120,000. Correct woodcuts of the crown will 
be found in Britton’s Dictionary of Architecture 
and Sharp’s Peerage. 

The Prince of Wales’s Crown is of pure gold, plain, 
without jewels, is placed upon a velvet cushion in 
the House of Lords, before his seat, when Her 
Majesty opens or prorogues parliament. 

Queen-consort’s is of gold, set with 
diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, and was made 
for the queen of William Ill, The queen-consort 
is always crowned by the Archbishop of York. 

The Queen’s Diadem, or Circlet of Gold, made for 
the coronation of Maria d’Este, consort of James IL, 
at a cost of L,110,000. 

Before describing the tres, we will take the 
Koh-i-noor diamond, exhibited with the Regalia, 
set as a bracelet. As Professor Maskeleyne 
observes, its history ‘is one long romance; but 
it is well authenticated at every step, as history 
seems never to have lost sight of this stone of 
fate from the days when Ala-ud-deen took it 
from the rajahs of Malwah, five centuries and 
a half ago, to the day when it became a crown 
ey of England.’ ber says it came into the 

Thi treasury from the conquest of Malwah 
by Ala-ud-deen in 1304. It was seen by Taver- 
nier among the jewels of Aurungzebe, but had 
been reduced by the unskilfulness of Hortensio 
Borgis from 793 carats to 186 carats—the weight 
it possessed at the Exhibition of 1851. Nadir 
Shah obtained possession of this celebrated diamond 
by an artful trick. He gave back the prostrate 
empire of India to his Tartar ‘kinsman,’ and 
exchanged turbans with him, according to oriental 
custom, in token of amity ; but unfortunately for 
his vassal, the Mountain of Light was in his cap, 
and so was gained by his suzerain. At last it 
came into the hands of Runjeet Singh ; and after 
the capture of Lahore, at the time of the Sikh 
mutiny, it was presented by Lord Dalhousie, in 
the name of the East India Company, to the Queen 
in 1850. In 1862, at a cost of L.8000, it was recut 
as a brilliant, and reduced from 186 to 106, carats. 
In place of the most ancient gem in the history of 
the world, we get a modern brilliant, a mere lady’s 
bauble, of but second water, for it has a grayish 
tinge, and besides this, inferior in weight to several. 
It was re-cut in about thirty-eight days, as a small 
steam-engine had been enael for the purpose ; 
but the Pitt Diamond, by the old hand process, 
occupied two years. The Brahmin sages have an 


hereditary superstition touching the malign powers 
of this stone, and the Russian war and the sepoy 
mutiny will not di ess them of it. 

St £dward’s Staff (weight nine pounds) is of 
beaten gold, four feet seven inches in length, sur- 
mounted by an orb (said to contain a fragment of 
the true cross) and cross, and shod with a steel 

ike. St Edward’s staff is mentioned as used at 
the coronation of Edward VI., and at that of Mary. 
At the latter, the paten of St Edward’s chalice was 
used ; it is likewise mentioned under Henry VI. 
and VIIL., being a holy relic of great antiquity. In 
the account of the coronation of Queen Elinor, 
wife of Henry III. (about 1236), it is called a jewel 
of the king’s treasury of great antiquity. 

At the coronation of Charles IL, this was borne 
by the Earl of Sandwich. 

The Royal Sceptre,* or Sceptre with the Cross, is of 
gold, set with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds ; the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle have taken the place of 
the fleurs de lis. 

The Rod of Equity, or Sceptre with the Dove, is of 
gold, three feet seven inches long, surmounted with 
an orb, cross, and dove, ornamented with diamonds. 
The Duke of Albemarle bore it at the coronation 


of Charles II. ; and the archbishop, when delivering |: 


it to the king, charged him to ‘learn to make 
much of the godly, and to terrify the wicked ; shew 
the way to those that go astray, offer thy hand to 
those that fall, repress the proud, lift up the lowly.’ 

Besides the above, we have an ancient sceptre 
1814, and supposed to have belon to 5 
queen of William IIL; also one of gold, orna- 
mented with large diamonds, and made for the 
coronation of the last-named queen; and a third 
of ivory, mounted in gold, with gold cross and 
dove of white onyx, made for Maria d’Este, though 
often called Queen Anne Boleyn’s.. 

The Orb is of gold, six inches in diameter, with 
bands set with diamonds and pearls; the gold cross 
is supported by a very large amethyst. Another 
orb, called the Gece is very like this, but smaller. 
The globe and cross, as a Be of dominion, is 
very common on the imperial coins. Bromley says 
that Constantine fixed them in the right hand of 
the Apollo of Phidias. In our own country, its use 
is ascribed to King Alfred, but it certainly has been 
used from the time of the Confessor. 

The Curtana, or Pointless Sword of Mercy, also 
called the Sword of King Edward the Confessor. 
It is mentioned by both these names in Matthew 
Paris, under the year 1236, when detailing the 

iage ceremonial of Henry III. In ancient 
times, it was the privilege of the Earls of Chester 
to bear this cnet before the king. The Earl of 
Oxford carried it at the coronation of Charles IT. 

The Sword of Justice, temporal and ecclesi- 
astical, borne before the sovereigns at coronations, 
Of this in the ‘Inventory of the Regalia of King 


* The sceptre was originally a mere walking staff. 
Achilles swears by his or sceptre (Iliad, i. 246), 1193 
B.c. Cyrus, according to Xenophon, was always attended 
by three hundred sceptre-bearers, 401 B.c. It was first 
assumed by the elder Tarquin (621 B.c.), among the 
Romans. The sceptre of the Merovingian kings of 
France, in 448, was a golden rod of the same height as 
the monarch himself. The chanter’s baton of St Denis, 
now in the Louvre, was carried by Napoleon I., and the 
French kings before him, at their coronation, as ‘the 
golden sceptre of Char! ’ from a seated figure of 
that monarch on the top: it is dated 1384, 
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James the secrete Jewel-house within the Tower 
of London,’ printed in Kalendars and Inventories 
of the Exchequer, it is written: ‘Item, one greate 
Two-handed Sworde, yshed with sylver and 

ylte, presented to King Henry VIII. by the 
Pope. e two-handed sword was in great favour 
in the sixteenth century, but is rarely seen after 
the close of the century, being superseded by the 
rapier. The Spadone, as it was called, could be 
only wielded by men of great strength and agility. 

The Armille, or Coronation Bracelets, are of gold, 
chased with the rose, fleur de lis, and harp, and 


— with pearls. 

Royal Spurs are of curiously wrought gold, 
and are used at coronations. At that of Charles IL, 
according to Baker’s Chronicles of the mt 
England, folio, 1674, pages 760—768, before quo’ 

we read that the dean took the spurs from off the 
altar, and delivered them to the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, who touched the king’s heels therewith, 
and forthwith sent them back to the altar. 

We now come to a very interesting (though not 
namely, the am * or eagle of pure yu 
at + tor the holy oil, which poured 
from the beak into the gold anointing which 
we shall notice presently. This ampulla is said to 
have been brought from Sens Abbey in France by 
Thomas & Becket. It will be remembered that, in 


| 1164, after the quarrel of Becket and Henry IL, 


the former fled to Sens, where he met the pope. 
He resided afterwards at the Abbey of Pontigny, 
but at the former place some of his vestments are 

reserved. At the coronation of Charies II, the 

ing was anointed by the archbishop (the Dean of 
Westminster holding the ampulla, and pouring 
oil into the spoon), first in the palms of both 
his hands, in manner of a cross. The king was 
anointed on his breast, hetween his shoulders, on 
both his shoulders, the two bowings of his arms, 
and on the crown of his head. The anointing was 
dried up with fine linen, and the loops of his shirt 
closed up by the Dean of Westminster. 

The Spoon (figured in Shaw’s Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages) has been probably used 
in the coronation of our monarchs since the twelfth 
century. It is of pure gold, with four Is in 
the broadest part of the handle, and the bowl has 
an elegant arabesque pattern engraved on it. The 
handle was originally decorated with enamel ; but 
this has been destroyed, leaving an uneven sur- 
face. 


_ The Gold Salt-cellar of State is set with jewels 
chased with grotesque figures in the form of a 
round castle, said, but erroneously, to be a model 
of the White Tower. The tops of the five turrets 


* Accordi to Pugin, a vial containi sacred balm 
that was in anointing the kings of ce at their 
coronation was found at Rheims, in the custody of the 
grand-prior of the monastery of St Remi, and known as 
the Sainte Ampoule. It was composed of antique glass, 
about one and a half inches high, seven-eighths of an inch 
in circumference at the neck. In 1760, the vessel appeared 
about two-thirds full of a reddish balm. When a king of 
France was to be crowned, a small portion was extracted 
on the point of a golden pin, and mixed with the holy 
chrism. This vial was enclosed in a reliq in the 
form of a dove attached to a silver chain, and so sus- 
pended round the neck of the prior when carried in 
procession. Soon after the execution of Louis XVL., 
this interesting relic was destroyed by a republican 
named Ruhl.—Glossary of Ecc. Ornament. 


are for the salt. It was presented to the crown by 
the city of Exeter, and was last used at the corona- 
tion banquet of George IV. Then we have an 
elaborately chased Baptismal Font, formerly used 
at the christening of the royal family; and a 
silver Wine Fountain, presented by the corpora- 
tion of Plymouth to Eharles II; a service of 
sacrament: Plate, golden salt-cellars, coronation 
tankards, gold spoons, and a fine banqueting dish. 


A DOOMED PEOPLE 


Far away in the Pacific lies a land under a 
mysterious curse. Once fair to look upon, and 
fertile enough to support its thousands in comfort, 
sterility now marks it for its own, and denies the 
ever-dwindling population aught but the scantiest 
sustenance, 

The island of Rapanui was discovered by Davis; 
discovered, and that was all. Thirty-six years 
afterwards, the Dutch admiral, ewein, en- 
deavouring to make Davis’s Land, found, as he 
thought, an unknown island, and unaware that it 
was the very land he sought, named it Easter 
Island, because he sighted it upon Easter-day. 
While he was looking for an advantageous harbour, 
his reconnoitring ship was boarded by one of the 
natives—a tall, strong, robust fellow, whose naked 
body was a very network of painted patterns, and 
whose prepossessing countenance was spoiled by a 

ir of ears hanging nearly down to his shoulders, 

his strange visitor astonished his new acquaint- 
ances by throwing the wine they proffered into his 
eyes instead of putting it to its proper use, but was 
so much at his ease among them that they found it 
a difficult matter to get rid of him. When the 
fleet anchored in the bay, thousands of natives 
crowded the shore, some lighting fires before their 
idols, at whose feet they had been seen prostrating 
themselves at sunrise, while others ran to and fro 
like so many wild creatures. 

Some hundred and fifty Dutchmen landed. 
Finding the curious crowd pressing rather closel 
around them, these brave Hollanders, althou; 
they could not descry a single armed man in the 
throng, cleared the way with a discharge of 
musketry; after which the islanders ‘ became more 
civilised.’ Loud wailings and distressful cries told 
that the volley had carried death with it; but even 
the murder of their brethren failed to rouse the 
uncivilised natives to retaliate. They hastened to 
lay peace-offerings in the shape of nuts, sugar-canes, 
fowls, and roots before their slaughterers, and 
carrying palm-branches and red and white flags, in 
token of amity, acted as pioneers for them. After- 
wards, in exchange for some beads, looking-glasses, 
and painted cloth, they supplied the fleet with five 
enioed live fowls, plenty of white and red roots, 
plantains and potatoes, respecting the last of which 
the chronicler of Roggewein’s voyage remarks that 
they taste ‘almost like bread, and the Indians use 
them instead thereof.’ 

The same authority describes the people as being 
very tall, strong, well made, and remarkably swift 
of foot; resembling one another more in these 
qualities than in the colour of their skins, which 
varied from white to red, and from brown to black. 
The women were decorated with a very bright red 
paint, some of them wearing red and white 
—— of a soft silky material, and small straw 

ts 


; but, as a rule, the ladies were not burdened 
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with more clothing than modesty. Men and 
women alike were notable for long hanging ears, 
from which depended ear-rings with pendants as 
large as a man’s fist. So far as time gave them the 
opportunity of judging, the Dutch found the 
lees of a very unwarlike disposition, and 
supposed they relied for protection upon their 
stone idols—long-eared giants—ranged in great 
numbers along the coast. Several of the natives 
were observed to be particularly attentive to these 
grim monsters, and were therefore set down for 
riests with the greater confidence from the 
ct of their having shaven crowns, and wearing 
head-dresses of black and white feathers exactly 
like the plumage of the stork. The homes of the 
people were huts from fort, to sixty feet long, by 
six or eight in breadth, formed of poles cemented 
together with mud, and roofed with palm-leaves. 
though a pig seemed to be a familiar animal to 
the islanders generally, neither pigs nor any other 
four-footed creatures were seen by the Hollanders 
during their short stay ; but the island was so well 
wooded and cultivated that they left it unexplored 
with regret, believing that if they could have 
looked for them, they might have found plenty of 


men of the sup 
to be too imaginative, but either wein's fol- 
lowers were exceptions to the rule, or else Easter 
Island must have gone to the bad at a rapid _ 
during the succeeding on | years, for Captain Cook 
was anything but pl with it when he visited 
it in 1774, altho Phe did think he had come to a 
land of — when a couple of natives met the 
ship a mile from the shore and flung a bunch 
of plantains on the deck—an idea soon di 
when a landing was effected on the morrow. ere 
was a goodly assemblage awaiting the new-comers, 
but wein’s thousands were represented but by 
hundreds. After some expressive tomime on 
both sides, the natives produced a few potatoes, 
canes, and plantains, which they were ready to 
barter for nails, cloths, and the usual articles carried 
by ships visiting the Pacific islands on trading 
intent. The Englishmen soon discovered that the 
Easter Islanders were as expert at thieving and as 
tricky in their dealings as any people they had yet 
met. They could scarcely keep their hats Soe 

their 


their heads; and as to e y i 
pockets, that was impossible. The things acquired 


— himself put in an PP hie tight stopped 
ight-fingered 


e carried in advance of the 

sion. Few signs of fertility gladdened the eyes of 

the explorers. One portion alone of the island 

appeared bly cultivated, the — 

consisting of sugar-canes, plantains, 


ed | constructed by setting poles upright in the ground, 


provided tables of the islanders, being all that was 
seen ; while, if there were fish in the sea, they were 
proof against every effort to lure them out of their 
element. Water, even brackish and stinking, was 
rarely found, and the only well of fresh water was 
rendered undrinkable to folks at all nice, by reason 
of the filthy cleanliness of the people, who never 
went to quench their thirst at the well without 
also performing their ablutions at the same time 
by jumping into the middle and giving themselves 
a thorough washing. Trees were scarcer still than 
springs ; and for lack of wood, vegetable refuse was 
used to heat the earth-ovens in which the islanders 
cooked what meat they managed to get—their only 
utensils being gourds and cocoa-nut shells, the 
lucky rs of the last-named considering 
themselves rich indeed. No wonder the famous 
circumnavigator was disgusted with the place, and 
voted it best avoided, as containing no safe anchor- 
age, no wood for fuel, nor any fresh water worth 
taking on board. He estimated the population at 
this time at males 
—explaining the sex pancy by sup 

that en women might have been restrained from 
shewing themselves; an explanation that some- 
what invalidates his rough census. If Roggewein’s 
account was correct, the islanders had not only 


marvellously decreased in their num but also 
dwindled very much in stature, for, i of being 
a race of giants, there was not a single six-footer 


among them. In other respects, that is as regards 
their peaceable dispositions, ble features, and 
active natures, both Hollander and Englishman 
are The latter found the dwelling-places 
of these amiable savages mere miserable huts, 


six or eight feet apart, then bending them towards 
each other, and tying the to ether ; the 
domicile being made comparatively high and broad 
in the ~ "= lowering and narrowing towards 
each end. Poles laid across, and covered with 
leaves, formed the roof; while entrance was effected 
by a low porch-fashioned doorway, just admitting 
the householder to pass through on all-fours. 

The eastern coast of-the island was notable for 
the number of its giant statues, or rather busts ; 
some standing in groups on platforms of masonry, 
beautifully joined, but uncemented ; others, gener- 
ally the larger ones, placed singly in the earth. One 
was found to be twenty-seven feet high, and eight 
feet across the chest ; but this was not the largest, 
for the shadow of another afforded shade for thirty 
men. Most noticeable among these mysterious 
relics of a bygone time, and probably of an extinct 
race, were three platforms of stone, once supporti 
half-a-dozen fi each: two were empty, 
the third only ted two figures. The workman- 
ship of these was very rude, but the features were 

retty well formed, except that the ears were long 
avend all proportion—but then so were the ears 
of the men around, although they were so nicel 
wrapped up by means of the gristles being remo 
that they appeared like flatted 
until they were unfolded, when they measured five 
inches and a half in length. Cook saw nothing to 
justify the idea that the statues represented the 
gods of the land; he took them to be monuments 
marking the burial-places of certain families or 
tribes. As regards his unfavourable picture of 


sweet potatoes. scarce—a few 
small tame fowls, fewer still wild birds, and some 
Tata, seemingly serving as supplies for scantily 


Easter Island, we must note that a fellow-voyager, 
who saw with other eyes, describes the country as 


good things. | 
| 
| 
one moment by barter disappeared the next, an 
sometimes they bought the same things three times 
over without getting them after all. A very brisk 
trade was carried on for some time in the potato 
rethren, by driving them o e with whic 
were making so free. 
: party despatched to survey the island was 
aided by a native, whose face was painted white, 
: apparently for the occasion, and who, before start- 
i ing, fastened a / of white cloth at the head of 
Whine 
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highly cultivated, and interspersed with evergreen 
‘trait-bearing shrubs, presenting the most 
beautiful prospect that fancy could conceive. 

The ill-fated Frenchman, La Perouse, who visited 
Easter Island in 1785, attributes Cook’s evil report 
to his having arrived there after a tedious voyage, 
eaten up with scurvy, and in want of everything. 
He considered the Easter Islanders numbered at 
the least two thousand souls, for while he saw some 
twelve hundred, his coadjutor, M. De Langle, found 
the interior well peopled, = of women and 
children about, and house-building going on to 
such an extent as shewed the people themselves 
believed they were increasing and multiplying. 
Scarcely a tenth part of the land was under cultiva- 
tion, while what was cultivated was fertile’ enough 
for La Perouse to be persuaded that three days’ 
labour was sufficient to provide a native with food 
for twelve months, and that the islanders were quite 
as well off as their ngighbours, vom perhaps, that 
they suffered more inconvenience from drought— 
the of their ancestors ; but 
then they could drink sea-water like the albatross 
of Cape Horn. Trees they had, however, in the 
shape of a few paper-mulberry trees, but these the 

to shelter from the winds by building w: 
round them. The captain found no trace of any 
religious worship among the people at all. Their 
houses seemed to be in common, and no indi- 
vidual appeared to have the authority of a husband 
over any one woman; at anyrate, he observes, 
‘if women are of rope their 
ters are v igal of their ts. me 
of them lived. in subterranean dvvellin and 
some in houses constructed of rushes on a of 
solid lava. At the southernmost extremity of the 
island the explorers came upon the crater of 
an extinct volcano, of eight hundred feet in depth. 
Father Recevreur descended into it, and reported 
that the marsh was surrounded by fine plantations 
of mulberries and bananas; and that there had 
been a considerable falling away of the jand on the 


Rapanui, but Rapanui itself is little better than 
a great rock. Where pleasant meadows once glad- 
dened the sight, salt marshes mock the eyes of 
hungry men. Not atree now exists. Birds, alway 
few, have become such rarities, that a sea-bint’s 
egg is looked upon as a godsend. If the fish have 
not deserted the coasts, the people cannot catch 
them: not a boat, raft, or canoe, do they own, for 
they have no timber whereof to build them. The 
Pigs and goats have long since vanished ; the fowls 
id fair soon to become as extinct. The natives 
themselves have learned industry and honesty from 
the missionaries, but have small scope for the 
exercise of either virtue. Within the last few 
years, their numbers have decreased one half, still 
the land that once supported three thousand inhab- 
itants refuses a subsistence to eight hundred, and 
where one is born, three die. War has not desolated 
the island, fire-water has not decimated its people. 
Some have been kidnapped, and after a slavery 
under the Peruvian guano-owners, returned only to 
introduce disease among their countrymen, who 
needed no such infliction to thin their numbers. 
In fact, the race is being swiftly and surely starved 
off the face of the earth: there is no hope for them 
in the future, which is and desolate as the 
island itself. It is a sad thing to contemplate, this 
inevitable perishing of a patient harmless people, a 
people with no enemies, but lacking likewise friends 
able and willing to rescue them from their deplor- 
able fate. Only one thing can save them: 
tion from the cruel land they call their own. 


BETTER RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 
Yes ; better railway carriages. We have 
reason to ask for them. The fares paid in Engiend 
are higher than those in any other country, with 
some very few exceptions; and this liberality of 
payment ought to be met by a larger amount of 
accommodation in the i rovided—especi- 
ally in the third class, Out of something over 


sea-side, causing a great breach in the crater; while | three hundred million persons who travelled by 

the grass on the sides of the cone, the marsh at| railway in the United Kingdom last year, one 
for its base, and the fertility of the adjacent land, told | hundred and oo saree travelled third class 
ts: that the volcano had been extinct for a long period. | not because they liked it, but because first and 
ry, At the bottom of the crater were found some water-| second class fares are too high. A third-class 
wig swallows, the only birds they saw during their | carriage brings far more money to the company in 
ne perambulation. La Perouse examined the statuary | the course of a year than any other class, and ought 
ght minutely, and discovered that they were cut out | to be a matter of more solicitude than it usually is. 
est, of a friable, light, porous lava. On several of the | Some of the companies are improving, but the rate 
irty a stones were rude sketches of skeletons, and | of improvement is too slow. en, again, in regard 
ons uman bones were seen in the neighbourhood both | to ease, refreshments, and sleeping, we could learn 
snet of the statues and of sundry pyramids of stones | much from the continent and from America, if the 
: arranged like cannon-balls in a Fe of artillery. | railway directors would allow us. ap facts 
on Near one of the figures was found a curious effigy, relating to royal and luxurious iages, sleeping 
name made of reeds, representing a man ten feet high, | and luncheon wr and, above all, respecting 
wane with a head of the natural size, a thin body, and| comfortable vehicles for third class, are little 
lo proportionable legs; by its side was the figure of | known amongst us. 
— a child with arms crossed and legs hanging down.| The most right-royal production in the world in 

La Perouse was very well satisfied with what he | this way, so as we are aware, is the imperial 


saw of Easter Island and its inhabitants, and did 
something towards improving the condition of the 
latter, by leaving them some goats, —_ and pigs, 


train of France. It may be that each of the great 
French companies has a similar train of its own ; 
but at anyrate the one which we select as an 


to and planting oranges, lemons, cotton, ca car-| example is on the Paris and Orleans line—the 
8 he rots, maize, and anything he thought likely to| highway to Biarritz. It is a veritable train, not 
nents thrive in the place. merely one carriage in a train. First, after the 
3 @ Could La Perouse, whose own fate is a mystery, | engine and tender, comes a luggage-carriage—not 

of see Easter Island now, he would scarcely recognise | an uninhabitable van, but a structure which, 
it. The stone monsters still indeed are there, | besides ordinary luggage, contains 
ne silent remembrancers of the good old times of| ments for refreshments, and accommodation or 
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some of the company’s and imperial servants. 
Next is a carriage adapted as a-dining-room—or 
at least as a refreshment room—with a centre 
table, arm-chairs, and hinged seats; and when, at 
night, the seats are drawn away from the wall, they 
fall back so as to form bedsteads for the attendants. 
Third in the list stands an open or platform car- 
riage which may be opened or closed at the sides 
at pleasure, and used either as an open-air look-out 
or as arefreshment room. Then comes the grand 
carriage, the imperial saloon, with a retiring-room 
attached, and doors at the sides and ends. All 
that luxury can do is here done in the provision 
of couches, arm-chairs, folding-chairs, movable 
chairs, small tables and stands, curtains, wire-gauze 
blinds to exclude dust when the windows are open, 
a timepiece, pendent lamps, and mirrors. The fifth 
is a sleeping-carriage, divided off into seven distinct 
compartments ; these comprise a sleeping-chamber 
or bedroom, two dressing-rooms, two rooms for the 
empress’s ladies, one for the emperor’s valet, and 
a retiring-room. The sleeping-chamber contains 
two beds, on opposite sides of a a nine 
feet wide. Next to the sanctum of the imperial 
- and mamma is a carriage for the Prince 
mperial, with numerous snuggeries for sleeping, 
dressing, and attendants. Lastly, there is a luggage- 
carriage, the counterpart of the one at the head of 
the train. All the carriages have doors at the ends, 
and platforms which make a convenient gangway 
from carriage to carriage ; and there are electric 
bells from the imperial saloon to all the other 
carriages and to the engine-driver and guards. 

The Czar of all the Russias should by_ rights 
have everything as grand as the Emperor of the 
French ; but we do not hear of an imperial train, 
only of an imperial carriage. Such a carriage, 
however—no less than eighty-five feet long ! The 
saloon for the emperor and empress, in the centre 
of the carriage, has all the luxuries which curtains 
and carpets, sofas and settees, timepieces and 
chandeliers, can give it; the emperor's study is a 
little more like a gentleman’s own room, while the 
empress’s boudoir is all that a boudoir should be ; 
and beyond that are rooms for attendants—gentle- 
men next to the emperor’s study, ladies next to the 
empress’s boudoir—with all the knick-knackeries 
and comforts to make a journey go smoothly. As 
this carriage is made for comparatively short lines 
of railway near St Petersburg, there is no provision 
for sleeping or night-journeys. 

Compare the above with what we know of the 
accommodation supplied to our own royal famil 
in the formidable ride from Windsor to Balmoral, 
and the difference is sufficiently striking. No 
doubt her Majesty fares better than most of her 
subjects, in the size of the saloon set apart for her 
use ; and there is equally little reason to doubt 
that the cushions are all very soft and the appoint- 
ments elegant ; but there is nothing parallel to the 
palace-like carriages at the service of the two 
emperors. 

his, however, is not the important part of the 
matter ; it is simply a difference in the degree of 
goodness in that which is very good. Let us come 
to the general passengers. Some of our railway 
companies furnish saloon-carriages, obtainable on 
the eens of eight first-class fares, and suitable 
for a family with attendants. There is a saloon, 
with sofa-seats so arranged that four persons can 
recline at full length ; there is a lobby, to separate 


this saloon from the other parts of the 
and having the entrance-doors to the saloon ; there 
is a little retiring-room, with wash-stand, a looking- 
glass, &c. ; and there is a second-class compartment 
for attendants or servants. This is a kind of luxury 
which ordinary passengers know very little about ; 
but it is only obtainable by hiring the entire car- 
iage, and there are no arrangements either for 
or refreshment room—accommodations of 
which we shall now have something to say else- 
where. 

Some of the railway distances in America are 
so immense that flesh and blood, bone and muscle, 
could not withstand the — unless something 
more were supplied in the shape of comfort than 
we are accustomed to in England. From Euston 
Square to Golspie in Sutherland, near the ducal 
castle of Dunrobin, about seven hundred miles, is 
our maximum—a maximum which the United 
States have far exceeded, and which they now 
exceed four-fold since the Atlantic at New York 
is connected with the Pacific at San Francisco by 
rail. Oh, the misery of sitting bolt upright during 
such a journey! Our American friends know 
better, as we will proceed to shew by a few illus- 
trative instances. 

The sleeping-cars on many of the American rail- 
ways are managed on a very peculiar plan. They 
belong, not to the railway companies, but to a 
distinct company or firm, and are the subject of 
well-defined agreements. The passengers pay an 
extra fare for the use of these carriages, and the 
proprietors are in some way paid out of this surplus, 
aided perhaps by a royalty or percentage from the 
railway company. The special servants employed 
are paid by the proprietors of the cars. Some of 
these cars are of such enormous size and such 
massive construction as to weigh thirty tons each, 
and extend sixty-five feet in length. They are 
known far and wide over the American continent 
by distinctive names, such as the Viceroy, the 
Pacific, &c., or by such a collective name as Pull- 
man’s sleeping-cars—referring to the name of the 
chief proprietor. One of these, the Viceroy, cost 
three thousand pounds in mere building, irrespec- 
tive of carpets, curtains, china, glass, bedding, and 
electro-plated appointments. Having the surprisin 
width of eleven feet, there is a roominess whic 
makes us sigh for envy. At each end there is a 
platform and a door; the door opens into a lobb 
with polished walnut walls, matted floor, stained- 
glass windows, curtains, steward’s room, lavatory: 
marble washstands, &c. From this lobby a glazed 
door gives admission to the main saloon, having a 
richly carpeted passage two feet wide along 
centre. On each side of the passage are seats to 
hold two persons each ; and these seats are arranged 
vis-a-vis and dos-a-dos alternately, not on the char- 
a-banc plan. The es between the vis-a-vis 
seats are large enough to admit a table each, for 
the convenience of reading, card-playing, or refresh- 
ments. All this is very nice ; but we are bidden 
to remember that ‘it is at night that a handsomely 
equipped sleeping-car should be seen. By day it 
appears at best a nondescript vehicle, monstrous] 
heavy, extravagant in its appointments, and wit 
a heap of contrivances and little dodges the uses 
of which are not apparent till passengers are ready 
to turn in’ This ‘turning-in’ is a very welcome 
process; for some of the railway journeys in 
America occupy two or more days consecutively, 
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and others are already much more pan The 
operation of bed-making is certainly managed in a 
very ingenious way. Where two seats are back to 
back, there is one inch space between them, and up 
this space is drawn a panel, reaching to the ceiling ; 
when all these panels are drawn up, the compart- 
ments are cut off into separate berths, The seats 
draw out and turn up in such a way as to form 
two tiers of berths, one over the other; and then 
it is seen that the cunning artificers have packed 
away a goodly supply of spring-mattresses, blankets, 
and clean sheets beneath the seats. Sometimes 
only a berth, sometimes a section of two berths, is 
taken by a passenger, according as he is willing to 
pay for ag by a higher tariff. Where a train 
is travelling during the whole or the greater part 
of a night, the extra charge for a sleeping-car 
varies from half a dollar to one dollar per berth, 
and one to two dollars per section. Knowing 
what most of us do know of hotel charges for one 
ight, this fee will appear by no means unreason- 
able. As most people require more elbow-room 
when in bed than when sitting up—and decidedly 
more longitudino-horizontal room—a car for sixty- 
four accommodates only thirty-two 
at night ; but then the day-passengers will naturally 
be more numerous than those who travel all night. 
There is probably a certain hour in the morning 
when every one is expected to turn out, to enable 
the servants to draw back curtains, stow away 
bedding, push back seats, slide down panels, open 
windows, and rearrange tables. Are we afraid that 
the bed-linen would not have the nicety of that at 
a good hotel? We are told that none of the sheets 
are used twice without washing; and that the 
Pullman Company have a laundry at Chicago 
where they wash two hundred thousand pieces per 
month. Some of the carriages have two tiers, 
some only one, of berths ; and this of course affords 
means for varying the luxury and comfort, and 
varying the extra charge made. 
he Russians have adopted sleeping-cars on the 
Nicolai Railway, though much plainer in style 
than those of the United States. A carriage about 
fifty feet long by ten feet wide is divided into six 
compartments, having two seats for three persons 
each. At night, by manipulating the backs and 


fronts of the two of them make bedsteads 
for four persons ; because the legs of the seats are 
so turned up as to act as brackets to support an 


upper berth: the space beneath the seat being now 
available as a lower berth, and each berth accom- 
modating two persons. Sliding-doors shut off the 
several compartments from the central p e 5 
and a passenger can have the whole, or one half, or 
one quarter of a Sn, according as he is 
willing to pay liberally or frugally. ere are 
lavatories, &c. at the two ends of the carriage ; and 
in some instances there is a second story over the 
central compartments, accessible by staircases. 

On some parts of the through-route from Susa to 
Brindisi, in Italy, family carriages are provided for 
those who choose to pay for them. ere is first 
an ante-room for servants ; then a sitting-room with 
four sofas; then a bedroom with a bed for two, 
with lavatory, &c. In the daytime, all symptoms 
of sleeping ements are removed, and the 
carriage is a well-to-do first and second class 
composite. 

Some of the American day-cars resemble the 
sleeping-cars in this, that they Gees to proprietors 


other than the railway companies, and that a 
small extra charge is made for their use. The 
Americans do not take kindly to our division into 
classes, but they realise something of the same 
kind in the way here indicated. On some of the 
lines there is a long carriage fitted up as a saloon 
or divan, with snug recesses, a sofa-stall in each, 
handsome carpets, and—spittoons. On one of the 
railways, a special — is divided off into 
separate compartments, each kept well warmed in 
winter. On the Chicago and Cleveland line, 
there are day-carriages known by such names as 
Garden City and Forest City—immense structures 
nearly sixty feet long. Doors at each end open 
into a central passage two feet wide; and this 
E leads to parlours or rooms varying from 
eight feet by six to eleven feet by ten, well provided 
with sofas, ——— movable chairs, centre- 
tables, small side-tables, whatnot racks, rich car- 
pets, and a recess well supplied with the news- 
a of the day! One small compartment serves 
or a ladies’ toilet, and there are retiring-rooms 
near the ends of the carriage. Any one com- 
partment or room may be taken for a family, 
and may be cut off from the rest of the structure 
by sliding doors or panels. There is one of these 
grandiose carriages (or cars, as the Americans 
prefer to call them) so exceedingly rich and costly 
in all its features, both constructive and decora- 
tive, that the outlay is said to have amounted 
to twenty-eight thousand dollars: as there are 
about five dollars to a sovereign, here isanice little 
rule-of-three sum for those who like it. This car, 
called the Omaha, carries luxury to the extent of 
a small organ in the middle of the chief saloon; 
es @ passenger, whether or not he has ri 
on his finger or bells on his toes, can at least have 
music wherever he goes. 

In Germany, some of the railway carriages are 
very convenient. Each carriage has one first and 
three second class compartments, with a lavatory, 
&c. somewhere near the centre. They are entered 
at the two ends, on the American plan, and there 
are neat panelled doors to separate the first class 
from the second. 

The important question of refreshments, about 
which railway travellers are quite as sensitive as 
other people, is in almost a hopeless state in 
England. The scramble at the stations for very 
third-rate food is too familiarly known to need 
much comment here; and as to the bringing of 
—_ and acceptable refreshments to the carri 
at the station-platforms, on the continental plan, 
our railway directors offer very little encourage- 
ment to it. Some of the roomy American cars 
have luncheon-bars; nay, we believe there is a 
Delmonico car which advances to the completeness 
of an actual dinner. 

There is an arrangement of two-storied i 
of which we know nothing in England. Some of 
them are in use on the ap A and Central India 
Railway ; constructed to hold a hundred and twenty 

rs each—seventy on the lower story, and 

fty on the upper. As nineteen out of every 
twenty railway passengers in India are third class 
(they would travel fourth, fifth, or any other class if 
cheapness could be thereby obtained), these two- 
storied carriages are crammed with Hindus of all 
castes (for the Brahmin and the Rajpoot may be 
oor as well as the Pariah), who squat on their 
onal as a compact mass of humanity ; seeing that 
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some of the carriages, like the third class originally 
used on our Greenwich line, are without seats. 
On the western and eastern railways of France 
(Paris to Brest, and Paris to Strasbourg), two-storied 
iages are used on some of the branches, where 
slow speed would render loftiness possible without 
danger. Some of these i are composite, the 
lower story having first and second $ com- 
partments, and the upper third class; some are 
third class throughout, the upper having open sides, 
and the lower closed with 
els. accommodate about eighty 
Demengers each. ey are nearly fourteen feet 
in height by nine broad, and would therefore be 
unevallable under low-crowned arches and bridges. 
We might say something about the means of 
communication between passen, and guard, the 
locking of carriage-doors, and the carrying of 
losive substances (such as the — oil at 

A le) by railway; but as we do not want to 
anal es much, we will content ourselves with the 
above gossip concerning continental and American 
passenger accommodation as compared with our own. 


T. P. 


lady who left me four thousand pound consols 
a | a house in Kensington were: ‘Don’t let it, 
John—live in it: it has been my home for fifty 
years and more: your uncle died in it, and my 
poor girl. I can’t bear the thought of = 
coming and ill-treating the furniture. Cham 
are dear and unwholesome, and I always think 
they tempt young men to keep late hours ; and as 
for lodgi you will be skinned in them. You 
will not desert the old place, will you John ?” 
The house is not a large one, but absurdly big for 
a bachelor with my small income to inhabit, never- 
theless. If I and my servant Betty were marion- 
nettes, with the power of shooting off our members 
and resetting them at pleasure, we might lodge a 
head in one room, an arm in another, and so make 
a decent attempt at general occupation ; but being 
i mi we can only manage two rooms 
apiece. Now, to live in the midst of furnished 
solitude is melancholy, and I should certainly feel 
strongly tempted to disregard my poor dear 
relative’s dying injunctions, were it not for the 
of a 3 increasing my income and relin- 
quishing my bachelorhood. 
Betty, let me hasten to observe, is a confessed 
-five, was chosen for me by the mother of 
my intended, and is a salad of the virtues ; industry, 
honesty, and respectability forming the principal 
ingredients. She is a widow, with one son, a 
sergeant, who returned to Plymouth from China 
last August, just as I was going abroad for a couple 
of months’ holidays. So I thought that Betty 
might as well go and see her son at the same time, 
a proposition at which she fairly cried with 
pleasure. I took her address, saying that I would 
write her word a week before I returned (so that 
she might come first and get the house ready for 
me) 1 a charwoman to on 
mises during our absence, and started for 
witzerland. Only, in pening through Paris, I 
stuck there, as I always do. 
At the end of the third week I found a letter at 
the Poste Restante marked ‘Immediate :’ it was 
from Kramme, and ran thus; 


‘Dear Penyotin—I have got an order for an 
historical work; one of those things which Mudie’s 
subscribers who call novels trash think improving, 
you know. Such a title we have hit on: “War, 
Women, and Wine!” Now, will you take War? You 
will give an account of all the principal wars that 
have ever been waged. Sacred wars; Siege of Troy, 
Helen, Wooden Horse; Wars of the Roses, dc. down 
to Prussia versus Austria. There must be plenty of 

clopedias, Hume, Grant, a apier, As 
Secbenneel be out soon after Christmas, = you had 
better come back to London, and set to work at once. 

I sent off three letters immediately: one to the 
charwoman in charge of my house ; one to Betty ; 
one to Kramme, accepting his offer, and promising 
to return in a week ; and nine days afterwards, 
was sitting in my study, fenced about with gigantic 
encyclopedias, working at my strange hash with 
the vigour which a spell of idleness imparts. 

Betty put her head in at the door, and said that 
a lady wanted to see me, and my engaged heart 
jumped ; but remembering that Betty knew my 

ucy and her mother, and would not announce 
either so vaguely, it subsided again. Perhaps it 
was a partner in War, Women, and Wine, come to 
make arrangements about the division of labour. 

‘Leastways, said Betty, ‘she asked for T. P.; 
and as thems your initials, and she come to this 
house, I suppose she mean you.’ 

‘ All right, Betty ; shew her ~~ said I, sure now 
that she had come on business ; for I sign all my 
work T. P. 

There entered a tall lady, with a great deal of 
bone about her, appareled wonderfully. She must 
have had bonnets and dresses enough to last her 
life made when she was about fifteen, for I am 
sure she could not get them cut like that now, 
unless she went to China, and gave the native 
tailors old ones for patterns. She carried a large 
bag on one arm, and a tent, ingeniously contrived 
to : and shut like an umbrella, in the other 
hand. I rose, bowed, and offered her a chair; she 
stared at me, as though she wanted to send me off 
into mesmeric slumber, and proceeded to remove 
her roof, for to call her top covering a bonnet 
would be really too absurd. 

‘Where’s the other ?’ she suddenly asked. 

The other? That must probably be Kramme: 
she had evidently had an interview with him on 
the subject of the work, and expected to find him 
with me that morning. I explained to her that 
Kramme was probably at home, working away at 
his section. 

‘What is the use of talking to me, when you 
know that I am stone deaf?’ she growled. 

I had not known it; I had not heard of her 
existence even. It was very remiss of Kramme not 
to tell me of this fellow-labourer, and her peculiari- 
ties. After trying in vain to communicate with her 
by signs, I wrote : ‘In what way can I be of service 
to you?’ on a bit of paper, and handed it to her. 

* Ah,’ said she, ‘I cannot read it without 
tacles, and I have left mine at home ; but it on 
not matter. The lotion should be applied with a 
syringe, as before ?’ 
Lotion Be. pe ! Oh, her deafness, No doubt 
Kramme given her some nostrum for it, and 
she had better go on doing what he advised ; she 
could not get worse. So I nodded. 

‘The last did no good to my hearing, but the 
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ills did to my health. I have taken them all. 

ou have not got any more here, handy, have you ?” 

I always take dinner-pills with me when I go 
abroad, and the last box happened to be in my 
table-drawer, I having fortunately forgotten to 
throw it away; so I took it out, and offered it to 
my visitor, who pounced upon it with the avidity of 
a child upon sugar-plums, swallowed two pills then 
and there, and rose to go without saying a word 
upon business. Only, on leaving the room, she gave 
me an envelope, which I opened directly the door 
closed upon her, expecting to find some direction 
from the publisher or Kramme. But there was 
nothing but a five-pound note! What .was this 
for? A sort of retaining fee? A small payment 
on account? A soothing theory then insinuated 
itself into my mind: no doubt this eccentric but 
extremely sensible lady had reaped much comfort, 
improvement, and delight from certain articles 
signed T. P. ; had called at the office of one of the 
journals thus enriched for T. P.’s address, and had 
amg: her admiration and gratitude in this 
delicate but practical manner. The compliment 
would perhaps have been higher if she had not 
been so very fond of pills; but I had no time for 
minute analysis, I took the number of the note, 
and locked it up in a drawer, and went in at War 
again. In an hour or so I was again disturbed. 

‘Here’s another for T. P. ; a man this time, all 
on wires.’ A flop was heard in the hall. ‘There, 
that is the third time as he’s dropped his hat since 
I let him in!’ said Betty. 

Was this rush upon my signature a practical 
joke? No; practical jokes never result in five- 
pound notes to the butt. At anyrate, I would not 
risk the loss of contributions so substantial, though 
so flimsy, by refusing to see any one who desired 
an interview with my initials. A middle-aged 
man with light prominent eyes, tow-coloured 
hair, smooth face, retreating chin, and spare figure, 
the joints of which seemed to have been stretched 
on the rack, came into the room at something 
between a trot and a shuffle, tumbled over a chair, 
begged its pardon, and sat on the edge of it. 

‘I’ve seen what you say in the p-p-paper, Mr 
T.P., and I thought you might do my re 
so I—I called: I am so very nervous, the 
doctors can’t do anything,’ he said. 

It so happened that I written about Timidity 
a short time before. Here was another reader who 
had taken the trouble to discover my address! 


_ It was flattering, but puzzli 


ling. 

‘I am very glad,’ said I, ‘if any little hints of 
mine should prove of service to you, but I fear that 
I cannot add an what has appeared in print.’ 

‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘I beg on, I am sure; I see 
you are very poe = only thought—— But 
perhaps I had better buy your book,’ 

How on earth the perusal of The Poisoner of the 
Pyrenees should in any way brace his nervous 
system, I could not divine; but as it was published 
on the half-profit prea, it was not for me to 
point out the improbability of such a result. So I 
smiled, and said that on the whole it would be 
better ; and he shuffle-trotted away, dropping his 
hat and stick all about the passage, and apologisi 
profusely. I sat down to my desk again, an 
wrote a memorandum for my future biographer 
—‘He returned from Paris, and found hi 
famous ;’ and then took a mental header into the 
war-chariots of the ancient Britons, 


‘Well, what is it now, Betty ?’ I asked, when, a 
couple of hours later, she e her third appear- 

‘Indeed, but it is, and a young lady, Perhaps I 
had better say you are busy id a 

‘Ono; ask her tocome in. What is she like?’ 

‘I don’t know; she’s all wale, replied Betty.— 
* Walk in, please, miss,’ 

The young lady came in precipitately, raisi 
the ‘wale, and exclaiming: ‘O ‘Fin, how coul 
you? If you knew’—— 

Her feet and her tongue were alike arrested 
when she saw me; and indeed I was slightly 
dumfoundered myself. For a good-looking young 
woman, with really a splendid figure, to rush into 
your study, and address you by somebody else’s 
Christian name, is most startling. She was the 
first to recover from the surprise which she seemed 
to feel at finding me in my own room. 

‘ Where is my husband ?’ she asked. 

‘Really, madam, I have not the remotest idea,’ 
I replied. 

‘Oh, do not trifle with me!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Do you fear lest I should betray him? O sir 
there is no danger of that, I am his wife, and I 
love him though he has deserted me, because I 
know the reason ; his letter told it me. He fancied 
that I should spurn him and cast him off when I 
learned his misconduct. He was ashamed to face 
me ; he thought that the p + of poverty would 
make me shrink. Ah, he little knewme! Surely 
he must have spoken to you of me?’ 

‘I assure you that I cannot believe in the possi- 
bility of any husband leaving you of his own free 


choice,” said I gallantly. ‘But there is some 
mistake here. his name ?’ 
‘Why, Timothy Porter, of course, sir!’ 


‘I really do not know any one of that name, 
Ja rds, and trifl 

. ‘ou are ing upon words, and triflin; 
with But Tifter the I have had te 
trace him to this house, and the many wi miles 
I have travelled to reach it, I am not to be lightly 
turned away. I will search every corner ; yes, sir, 
every corner.’ 

It was beautiful to see how the expression of her 
features passed from softness to extreme firmness 
and I gazed on her with an admiration not unmixed 
with apprehensive awe. Was this injured lad 
exceptional or typical? Was it within the teen 
of probability that my dearest Lucy would ever 
assume that tone after the boats were burned 
behind us ? 

‘I should not wonder if he were in this very 


next room,’ continued my fair visitor, going to the 
folding-door which separated my stu m the 
un dining-room.—‘ Ah, locked ! is sus- 


picious. We shall soon see.’ 

She ‘took the key from a nail close by, and let 
herself into the dining-room. It seemed useless to 
talk to her, so I sat despairingly down in my chair, 
awaiting the result of her investigations in be- 
wild silence. Her dining-room search proved 
a blank ; and she went up-stairs. Presently after- 
wards, I heard the fromt-door bell, and Betsy came 
again. 


‘Another for T. P., Betty? Send him or her 
away. I’ll see no more!’ , 
Before Betty could reply, a well-known voice 
exclaimed: ‘No, Mr Penyolin; not another for 
T. P.; but one who has called to ask why you 
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have adopted those initials, and what is the mean- 
ing of this advertisement?’ And the imposing 
form of the mother of my intended swept into the 
room, holding a newspaper in its hand. 

‘Oh, my dear madam, I am so glad to see you!’ 
cried I. ‘I thought you were at Scarborough.’ 

‘We were at Scarborough, but have returned 
sooner than I expected. But that has nothing to 
do with the explanation I demand. What is the 
meaning of this advertisement ?’ 

I declared with truth that I had never advertised 
in my life, and had not the remotest notion what 
she meant. Her only reply was to place her news- 
paper in my hand. A pen-and-ink mark in the 

in directed my attention to the following : 

The licensed homicides who decimate the nation 
under the titles of Physician, Surgeon, or General 
Practitioner, arrogantly call all those Professors of 
the Art of Healing who refuse to conform to their 
antiquated and inefficacious rules, Quacks. Yet, a 
traveller, who has lately returned from the wilds 
of Crim Tartary, where he has learned the marvel- 
lous curative lore of the Boshes, possesses some 
miraculous secrets for the cure of all diseases 
arising from disorganisation of the reticular inter- 
lineation of the Nerves. What is Blindness? 
Paralysation of the Optic Nerve. What is Deaf- 
ness? Prostration of the Nerves of the Ear. This 
benefactor of Europe has cured thousands of the 
blind and deaf whose cases have been declared 
Hopeless by the Faculty. As for Neuralgia, Tic 
Douloureux, Rheumatism, St Vitus’s Dance, Wink- 
ing, Starting at sudden Noises, &c., he is ready to 
guarantee the restoration of all persons so afflicted 
to the healthy nervous status of the ploughman 
and the milkmaid. Address, T. P., 1 Blank Terrace, 
Kensington.—N.B. T. P.’s invaluable work, The 
Nerves and their Victims, is now ready. To be had 
of all Booksellers, price half-a-crown; or, direct 
from the Author, by sending thirty-six stamps to 
his address,’ 

I rubbed my eyes, and stared in wonder at my 
proposed mother-in-law, who stood in a judicial 
attitude. 

* Well?’ said she. 

‘It is an absurd hoax!’ cried I. ‘And now I 
understand why I have been pestered all day with 
callers demanding to see T. P. 

‘Then you have not turned quack doctor? I 
thought such a thing impossible. Of course, how- 
ever, I could intrust the happiness of my daughter 
to no such fraudulent impostor; and the initials 
being yours, as well as the address, I determined 
to call at once, and see what it all meant. Of 
course, my dear Tom, I am overjoyed to find that 

= are merely the victim of a silly trick—— 
at ! 

The exclamation was caused by the entrance, at 
that moment, of the fair deserted. The elder lady 
drew herself up to her full height, and then 
stiffened into live marble. 

‘Oh, I see,’ she said, and her accent was freezing ; 
‘you thought we were safe at Scarborough. A 
fortunate visit of mine was this! A narrow escape 
my seg girl has had. Good-morning, Sir.’ 

‘But, madam, I began. 

‘Enough, sir; not a word! Permit me to with- 
draw. I am not used to such company !’ 

‘But you are mistaken,’ I cried. ‘This is Mrs 
T. P.; she has not been in the house five minutes, 
and I never saw her before.’ 


Before I could get any farther in my explana- 
tion Mrs T. P. struck in. ‘Oh, madam, how can 
you treat with such cruelty a poor distressed 
a who has been left by her husband, 
and 

‘Enough,’ said Lucy’s mother. ‘ Doubtless, your 
story is very romantic, but it has no interest for 
me.’ And she moved haughtily to the door, where 
she found herself confronted by a couple of police- 
men in uniform, and one out. 

‘Sorry to distress you, ladies, said the latter, 
‘but duty, you know, is duty, and must be per- 
formed. Mr Timothy Porter, you are wanted.— 
Holloa! This is not our man.—Slip into the hall, 

ou two, and see that he does not get out of the 
ouse,’ 

‘There is no one in it but ourselves and my 
servant Betty,’ said L. 

There was a fruitless search, and a partial 
explanation, which so far satisfied the detective that 
he made a sort of apology for the intrusion. ‘ But, 
sir, he said in pc, 4 ‘if you are so careless as 
to let your house to a swindler, who joins his 
better-paying tricks to quack-doctoring, what can 
you expect ? 

‘I never let the house, I replied. ‘I went 
abroad for a holiday, sent my servant away, and 
put in a charwoman.’ 

‘ What is her name and address ?’ 

I Ly both ; and the policemen went away, fol- 
lowed by Mrs T. P., who thanked Heaven that her 
rascal husband had escaped. 

Of course, Mrs Grimes, the charwoman, had been 
tempted to let Timothy Porter occupy my house in 
my absence ; and I was pestered for months with 
indignant letters from persons who had sent postage 
stamps for copies of The Nerves and their Victims, 
and had received nothing in return. 


THE EVENING SEA. 


Dr sheet of lucid splendour, seen afar, 
What mem’ries bring’st thou of that happy past, 
When on thy brink we children pebbles cast, 
Or reared our sand-tow’rs for thy waves to mar ! 
Mysterious to us men thy beauties are ; 
Fair hopes, unutterable types thou hast 
Of higher, nobler aims, long to outlast 
Earth’s mean ambitions. Now, a lonely star 
Floats through the deep’ning azure, as ’twould guide 
Vague human longings to a Better Land. 
Sparkles the sea beneath in joyous pride, 
And all my pulses spurn this mortal strand. 
But night draws nigh—what life-work can I shew ? 
Hopeful, contented, humble home, I go. 
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